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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A MEMOIR OF ELIZABETH NEWPORT. 
(Continued from page 725) 

A letter from J. H. A. to his wife containing a parti- 
cular account of their meeting at Pelham and some other 
places. 

Yonee Sr., Canapa West, 9th mo. 26h, 1857. 


. . #. It was a deeply interesting meeting 
at Pelham. E. expressed a view that the day 
is approaching when the principles professed 
by our Society will outweigh all opposition in 
Canada, and that there were instrumeuts be- 
ing raised, who, although but striplings now, 
will be enabled, if faithful, to break down the 
bulwarks which priestcraft was attempting to 
erect. I never heard her more prophetic nor 
more powerful ; individual states were opened 
with much clearness, and many acknowledged 
the truth of her testimony. All are very 
kind and anxious to do what they can to assist 
us, and desire to be visited in their families. 
The way is marvellously opened in the hearts 
of the people. 

On Second-day we started for Lobo, and, 
after a ride of 146 miles, arrived at John 
Marsh’s, whose heart and house were open to 
In three days we visited all the 
families, nineteen in number, and, on Fourth- 
day, attended the meeting at Lobo. It wasa 
remarkably favored season. The Gospel 
stream flowed freely. The whites and blacks 
all sat together. In visiting families, the 
‘young men came in and gat with us in their 





working clothes, without delay, which pleased 
us, and E. frequently addressed their indivis 
dual states and conditions. J. M. said if she 
had known them all their lives, she could not 
have spoken more truly. The commanica- 
tions were so unlike, there was no difficulty 
in placing them. 

We visited two colored families who were 
fugitive slaves; they own 100 acres of land, 
and good houses and barns, and had money 
at interest. First-day attended meeting. N, 
and M Brown are here, and they gave us a 
warm greeting. This morning we had a large 
meeting, the house was crowded with people, 
and many could not get inside. E.’s discourse 
was searching and forcible. This afternoon 
we have a meeting appointed at New Market, 
two miles distant. I asked a friend (a minis- 
ter) if he would not go and help Elizabeth, 
He replied “ No, she needs no human help, 
and does her work well.” Second-day, yes 
terday afternoon, we attended a meeting in 
what is called the “Christian Church ;” it 
was large, the aisles, windows and doors were. 
all full. E. delivered a powerful discourse, 
After meeting, a young woman came to her 
and said: “Thou wast here to-day to give 
some of us consolation.” The opportunity 
was indeed crowned with blessings. 

On the 6th of 10th month, our friends left 
Toronto for Lockport, where they arrived at 3 
o’clock P. M. They visited three familieg 
that afternoon, and four families the next 
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day, which comprised all the Friends of that 
place. In the afternoon, they went to Ro- 
chester, still accompanied by N. and M. 


which E. N. was silent. In the afternoon, 
several friends called to see them. They had 
expected to commence at once to visit fami- 


Brown. They attended the quarterly meeting | lies, but E. having taken a heavy cold was 
held at Mendon, which was a time of favor; | confined to the bed for two days, and on 
some friends felt that it was a crowning sea- | Fifth-day was not able to attend meeting, but 


son. This closed their religious labors in that 
art of the vineyard, and, in the afternoon, 
y J. Cornell took them to Rochester. Next 
morning, Tenth mo. 10th, after an opportu- 
nity with P. F. and family, in which there 
was much deep feeling, they turned their faces 
homeward with thankful hearts, in that they 
had been mercifully favored to travel nearly 
4000 miles without incurring an accident. 
Their gratitude was increased in being per- 
mitted to know a re-union with the loved ones 
at home, whom they found in usual health. 
Letter to Phebe Frost from E. N. 
PHILADELPHIA, 11th mo. 12th, 1857. 

My beloved friend :—It was far from my ex- 
pectation, when we took our departure from 
your comfortable and hospitable abode, that 
80 long a time should elapse ere I wrote to you. 

Although, apparently, I can offer no suffi- 
cient reason, yet there is a cause why I have 
been disqualified for almost all social and re- 
lative intercourse much of the time, since my 
return. 

The obligation again to enter the field of ser- 
vice, after having been so long separated from 
home and its endearments, has so weighed 
upon my spirit, and has been attended with 
so much suffering, (greatly increased, I know, 
for want of submission) that until a few days 
past, I have not been able to acquiesce suffi- 
ciently to see the time of departure. Never- 
theless I have thought much of you and your 
kindness. The word kindness conveys but 
half of that which is in my heart, and lives 
there in lively remembrance. 

We expect now to leave home on next 
Sixth-day for Scipio. I gratefully remember 
W. C.’s reply, that he would do has he could 
to aid us, when I asked him, if we must go to 
Scipio, if he would lend a helping hand. My 
ignorance of what our movements will be is 
such that it would not be worth while to 
write to him. When opportunity offers, please 
remember me affectionately to him and his 
wife, with the assurance of a continued inter- 
eat. 
With the expression of endeared affection 
for thee, thy sister, and nephew, and many 
other dear friends, 

Thy attached and grateful 
E. Newport. 
For the accomplishment of this unper- 
formed service, our friends again left home 
on the 27th of the Eleventh month. Arrived 
at John Searing’s at 4 o’clock next day, 29th. 
Firat-day, attended meeting at Scipio, in 


in the afternoon visited three families. On 
Sixth-day rode a number of miles and made 
two visits. On Seventh-day E. was again 
unable to go out. First day attended meet- 
ing, where she had some vocal service. Next 
day visited three families, and had a parting 
opportunity with J. Searing and family. 
Third day morning, at 6 o’clock, started for 
Auburn to meet the 10 o’clock train, buton the 
way the carriage broke down, and they were 
obliged to hire a lumber wagon. This deten- 
tion occasioned them to miss the cars, and 
they were under the necessity of remaining 
at A. till next morning, when they left for 
Albany. By taking the night boat from Al- 
bany to N. Y., they reached home the day 
following. 
To J. H. A. from E. Newport. 
PHILADELPHIA, 12th mo. 17th, 1857. 

My dear friend :—It has been upon my mind 
for some days to communicate to thee some- 
thing of the state of my feelings since our re- 
turn from our late toilsome journey, although 
I have been so much indisposed.as not yet to 
have been out of the house. My mind con- 
tinues to feel not only a release from the 
weight under which it rested from the time 
of our return in the Tenth month, until we 
entered again the field of service, but the 
covering is one of peace in which there is no 
alloy, which I esteem a great favor. The 
capacity to enjoy home, with its duties and 
responsibilities, was never more fully appre- 
ciated than since my return. Thou doubtless 
hast also thy reward! Iam sensible the ef- 
fort on thy part called for great self-denial in 
various ways. Energy and perseverance 
marked thy course, as well as discrimination 
and judgment! In the enjoyment of the rest 
and peace into which, I trust, we both have 
entered, may we not prove ungrateful recipi- 
ents of the blessings around us; especially 
thou, my friend, to whom a long release from 
such duties may be granted, and who art sur- 
rounded with innumerable mercies! Mayst 
thou be steadfast, having thy feet shod with a 
preparation of the gospel, so that thou may 
not be tempted to cast away thy shield... . 

Saeed ta that fellowship of feeling that 
admits of no dissimulation. 

E. NEwpPoRT. 

Several accounts have been received res- 
pecting our dear friend E. Newport’s services 
during this visit, all confirming the facts that 
in many instances she was remarkably led, 
and that subsequently many of her prophecies 
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were fulfilled. Among those which have been 
enumerated, was the case of a young man 
towards whom E. was especially drawn in 
close sympathy with his spiritual exercises. 
In a family meeting, she told him she foresaw 
that, if he were faithful, he would be obliged 
to tread a a path, and one in which his 
faith would be closely tried. He would have 
openly to declare truths that had been un- 
folded to his spiritual vision, which the peo- 
ple were not yet prepared to receive; and 
said there were individuals present who would 
have to sustain him in so doing. She then 
made known to those assembled what these 
views were, thus strengthening the faith of the 
young man in her as a prophet. In an op- 
portunity with a young married couple, E.’s 
exercises flowed toward the husband, while the 
wife was hungering for words of encourage- 
ment from one so highly gifted as she felt E. 
to be; but she had so little for her that it 
had the effect to depress her spirits, and 
to make her feel that she was unworthy 
and of very little account. Of this she said 
— except to her husband. In a few 
days afterwards these friends met E. in an- 
other family, the members of which she sepa- 
rately addressed. After a short pause, she 
said, “Is there anything yet lacking?” and 
then, in almost the same language that the 
young woman had used in expressing her dis- 
appointment to her husband, E. described her 
feelings, and gave her such counsel and en- 
couragement as met the witness in her own 
mind and satisfied her. 
To J. H. A. from E. N. 
Puitapetpara, Ninth mo. 8th, 1858. 

“‘Esteemed Friend—The enclosed letter was 
received this morning. The Friend appears 
to feel himself much aggrieved, and I am en- 
tirely at a loss where to place him, as thou 
knowest, in many instances, I never heard the 
names of individuals whom we visited, and in 
others took no note of them, so that they 
passed from my recollection. This I have of- 
ten found was the case, more especially when 
having been faithful to that which impressed 
my mind, I have felt the answer of peace. 
Although that which was delivered may have 





sions, and could I have believed there was 
any other means of acceptance with my 
Heavenly Father, but that of going from 
house to house, how gladly would 1 have 
availed myself of it. I have plead many ex- 
cuses again and again, such as unfitness, 
incapacity, and my own short-comings; but 
the result of so doing has been a sorrowful 
sense of the withdrawal of Divine protection, 
and a feeling of deep poverty. Although I 
have no message to send to this Friend, I 
would like him to know that my mind never 
rested more quietly and sweetly than after 
that service, and I have not fora moment 
felt that I had any commission to retract, or 
take back what was expressed to any one.” 


A Friend, in relation to some of the relig- 
ious SS at which he was present, 
writes that they were seasons never'to be for- 

otten by those who participated in them. 
The representations relative to the conditions 
of those addressed, and the power with which 
E.’s language was clothed, tended to the con- 
viction that she had a correct view of what 
she foretold, much of which has since been 
verified. He says, at one time,a Friend (a 
minister) about to leave the room, came to 
to bid her farewell; she queried, “ Art thou 
in a hurry?” “No,” he replied; she then 
asked him to sit down awhile. The company 
soon gathered into silence, when she spoke 
to this Friend ina remarkable manner; she 
had close service also for others. Her testi- 
timony for N. and M. Brown was encourag- 
ing. At a meeting for worship, she addressed 
a state with so much clearness, and in so pow- 
erful a manner, that many present could not 
fail to recognize it as applicable to a person 
present, who had openly espoused atheism, 
but to whom E. N, was an entire stranger. 

In the afternoon, when about to leave the 
neighborhood, she felt she must see this indi- 
vidual in his own house. The opportunity, 
though a close one, was peculiarly touching. 
Some things she then said to him have been 
verified, and there has been a marked change 
in him in regard to several particulars. The 
young man to whom reference has before been 


been close and very trying to express, yet in | made, again met E. N. in the year 1859, and 


proportion as the mind was clothed with the 
spirit of submission and a consciousness of my 
own insufficiency, the sense of suffering with 
those to whom I have been drawn in the love 
of the Gospel, has occasioned a willingness to 
submit the cause to them, end to the swift 
witness within them, and never upon any oc- 
casion that I can recollect asserting that to a 
certainty things were thus and so. At this 
moment I seem afresh introduced into the 
humiliating and suffering baptisms through 
which my poor mind has passed on such occa- 


had an instructive and deeply interesting 
interview with her. On that occasion she 
laid aside her usual reticence, and narrated 
many events which had occurred in her expe- 
rience, remarking that it was very unusual 
for her, but she felt a perfect freedom to do so. 
Among them was the following incident: 
At the first meeting of ministers and elders 
she attended, after she was acknowledged a 
minister, she was very closely led in describ- 
ing the condition of an individual present, and 
her testimoriy was so peculiar and so pointed, 
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that many thought her mistaken. Among Friend before meeting, that he hoped that he 
these was an aged mother in the church, who | would not be one of the committee appointed 
made a remark to the effect, that she ‘did | to accompany E. Newport. He was, however, 
not know about this kind of prophesying.” | named for that service. He concluded he 
As E. highly esteemed her, it was a deep| would go with her that afternoon and then 


trial, and she soon felt that she must go to see | 
her. ‘This was greatly in the cross, but after | 
a time finding her peace consisted in yielding | 
to the impression, she started, but on arriving 

at the house her courage failed, and she 
paced up and down before the door several 
times, feeling that she could not enter, nor | 


leave the charge to others. Being disposed 
to test E.’s powers of spiritual perception, he 
proposed they should visit a member, who had 
not been to meeting for twenty years, and of 
whom he felt assured she had no knowledge 
whatever. After sitting a few minutes, E. 
addressed the Friend, bringing into view 


could she go home. She finally rang the bell, | many incidents of personal experience, and 


and the Friend herself came to the door. 
Upon seeing E. she immediately said, ‘‘ Come 
in my dear, be not afraid, the Master has 
been here before thee.’’ A close union existed 
between these two Friends ever after. The 
Eider accompanied E. upon several missions of 
love, and proved herself “a mother ”’ indeed. 


The same individual attended a meeting in 
1863, where E..N. was present, in which he 
felt required to address closely a particular 
state, and was followed by her with a confirm- 
atory testimony, while at the same time-she 
handed forth such encouraging counsel, that 
he was made to rejoice even in the deep bap- 
tisms through which he had to pass. He accom- 
panied her to her home, and after a pleasant 
social evening she remarked, that long before 
she knew that he had entered into a certain 
religious service, she had seen him engaged in 


among others, the reason why there had been 
a discontinuance of attending meetings, and 
also mentioned the length of time this dis- 
couragement had existed, all of which the 
committee man knew to be true. The person 
visited, in much tenderness of spirit, acknowl- 
edged the truthfulness of what had been said, 
and the Friend needed no greater evidence 
than he had received, of the right authority 
of E. N.’s concern, and continued with her 
throughout most of the visit, encouraging her 
in the faithful performance ef her arduous 
duties. 


They were passing the house one day of a 
person who had declined receiving a visit, 
when, without anything having been pre- 
viously said, E. remarked to the Friend ac- 
companying them, “Thou needst not stop at 
this place, for here lives the Friend who will 


such a work, led by the Divine Master asa | not receive me.” 


little child just learning to walk; ghe had | 
prayed for his preservation, and wanted him | 


At one time, being on a social visit to a 
relative, her mind was drawn toward a fami- 


to continue in child like humility and depend- | ly in the neighborhood, where the husband 


-ence, Which would pre-erve him in every day | was sick with consumption. 


of trial. 


well; I feel we shall mee€ once more in mu- 
tability.” This surprised him, as he had no 
expectation of being in Philadelphia very 
soon. In the following year, however, he 
was at West Chester, Pa., where she was 
spending a few weeks with her children. She 
was unable to attend the meeting in which 
the Friend had much to communicate, but 
told him she had travelled with him in his 
exercises on that occasion, and also said that 
she had a view of trials in store for him, the 
nature of which she depicted; but she felt as- 
sured that he would witness preservation, if 
his dependence was upon God alone. The 
Friend says her predictions have heen re- 
markably verified. 

Such was the prejudice existing in some 
minds in relation to E. N.’s peculiar gift, that 
at one time when she attended a monthly 
meeting with a minute to visit the families 
‘belonging to it, an Elder remarked to a 


She saw only 


He saw her again in 1868, when her | the wife, and told her that she was impressed 
health was very feeble, and on parting with | with the feelin, 
her, he was deeply moved by the thought | 
that it would be a final one She said, “ Fare- | other heavy affliction. 


2 


g, that before her husband was 
taken from her, she would have to bear an- 
The family, except 
the husband, was at that time in good health, 
but very soon a son, a young man, was taken 
ill, went into a rapid decline, and died before 
his father. 

On a certain occasion, when in company 
with a Friend, a stranger to her, who at that 
time was numbered among the gifted minis- 
ters in our Society, E. N. was about to leave 
the room, when, turning around suddenly, 
she sat down without speaking. After a 
silence of about five minutes, she thus ad- 
dressed this individual: ‘I feel impressed, 
my brother, to say to thee, ‘ Mind the Light.’ 
Trials of a conflicting nature await thee. 
There are secret enemies at work to injure 
thy moral character, and to ruin thy reputa- 
tion as a minister of the gospel—they are sub- 
tle and insidious. There is an under-current 
of jealousy, and thy footsteps are watched for 
the — of finding some mistake on thy 
part. Temptations surround thee on every 
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side! What can preserve thee from these 
powerful enemies? Nothing, but keeping thy 
eye fixed upcn the Light within. Not de- 
pending upon externals, but alone upon the 
saving power of Christ within thy own breast. 
Oh! my brother, I tremble at the sight pre- 
sented to my mental vision! If thou art not 

watchful unto prayer, thou canst not resist 
the torrent of persecution that will assail thee. 
If thou yields to impulse or allows a spirit of 
uncharitableness or prejudice to take posses- 
sion of thy mind, even for a time, thou wilt 
Jose ground, and go faltering on thy way. 
Thy gift in the ministry will dwindle, and 
thou wilt he robbe! of thy usefulness. But if 
thou cultivates the epirit of Jove and forbear 
ance, day by day, and hour by hour, thou 
wilt be able to stem the current, and come 
forth purificd and prepared for a great work, 
not only in our Society, but among others, 
for God has gifted thee. Remember thou 
must suffer the Spirit of Christ to take entire 
possession, as it will, if thy sole reliance is 
upon this inward Power. ‘Him that over- 
cometh, will I make a pillar in the temple of 
my God, and he shall go no more out.’” She 
then spoke to his wife, and told her that she 
too had a mission to fulfil, which was to aid 
her husband in standing firm when reproach 
and censure were heaped upon him, and to 
encourage him to he patient and kind, so that 
he could realize that condition which would 
enable him to say, “ Father, forgive them, 
they know not what they do.” But if she 
were not faithful, she would become a stum- 
bling block in his way and in that of others. 
She : again turned tothe husband, and ina 
most impressive manner said, “I repeat, eye 
the Light, my brother; nothing else can pre- 
serve thee in the hour of deep trial that awaits 
thee.” Subsequent events have proved that 
E. N. had given to"her a correct view of the fu- 
ture in relation tothese individuals. 


In the summer of 1857 she visited a family 
wholly unknown to her, even by name. She 
addressed appropriately each member of it 
except the wife. After a period of perfect 
stiliness, she then turned to her, and in a re 
markable manner recurred to the period when, 
a few years subsequently, this friend had been 
in a state of extreme physical prostration for 
the space of forty hours, during which there 
was no power to move a muscle or uttera 
word, and yet the spirit was active. She en- 
tered with much feeling into the different ex- 
periences through which she then passed, and 
told her it was designed, she believed, to pre 
pare her for the Lord’s work. That she had 
suffered deeply from the fact of not having 
been comprehended, but encouraged her to 
be faithful to the whisperings of the Divine 
voice, and bade her be of good cheer, that al- 
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though deep trials awaited her, if she were 
obedient to what was required, she would 
in time be enabled to overcome them all. Her 
prophecy has been wenderfully verified, and 
although many years have passed, the visit is 
fresh in the minds of the family, and they 
hold in tender and grateful remembrance the 
stranger, who so fully and sympathetically 
entered into their several states. 

From another source the following has been 
received :— 

“ Having travelled in company a few weeks 
with our dear Friend Elizabeth Newport, I 
feel to relate some particulars relative to the 
peculiar manner in‘which she was led during 
some of the family visits. On one occa- 
sion we had dined at a friend’s house, and 
were about to leave, some of the company 
were already in the carriage, when a message 
was sent out, requesting. them again to come 
into the house, E. was led to speak to indi- 
vidual states in a powerful and searching 
manner, by which all hearts present were 
melted. What was uttered were truths to 
the writer's personal knowledge. At another 
time, after the morning meal was concluded, 
and we were about rising from the table, she 
addressed all the members of the family, en- 
tering into their states in a pointed and pecu- 
liar way. In my own family she was equally 
favored, especially in her communication (0 
me. She was enabled to declare my very 
thoughts, which had never been previously 
uttered, . Ina third instance, we were going 
from one neighborhood to another, over a road 
to which E. was a stranger, and came to one 
that turned off the main road which we were 
travelling. She suddenly stopped the driver 
and said, ‘please turn into this road’ When 
we came toa house she requested him to in- 
quire. ‘if the family were willing to receive a 
visit. The request was granted. After site 
ting some time in solemn silence, FE felt that 
some one was alse - and inquired of the 
father. He answered, ‘My son.’ She said, 
‘T feel my mission is to him, and we will re- 
turn when he gets home.’ The time was 
named, and we went again. E. was led to 
po.nt out, in a powerful manner, the sad, 
downward course the young man was pursu- 
ing. She alluded to his past and pre-ent life, 
and to the feartul results if he did not re pe nt 
and turn from his evil course. She cited him 
to that Divine power, which could alone en- 
able him to return to ‘the Father’s house,’ 
After the interview, his father acknowl dged 
the truth of the plain testimony, and the Di- 
vine source from whence it came. 

T could narrate many more incidents quite 


as interesting and instructive as the fureg. ing, 


if time permitted.” 


(To bée continued.) 
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SARAH M. GRIMKE, 


® A Boston paper records the death of Sarah 
M. Grimke, at the residence of her brother- 
in-law, Theodore D. Weld. Her funeral was 
attended by a large number of citizens, and 
several of her. co-laborers for the abolition of 
slavery. W. L. Garrison gave a short his- 
tory of the deceased, and a eulogy on her life 
and character. He said that he had been to 
@ great many funerals, but never to one where 
he thought so little sympathy was needed as 
here. The deceased had finished a well 
rounded life at the age of eighty-one years, 
and now had entered into that brighter life 
beyond. She was born in South Carolina, 
where she passed her early life and inherited 
a number of slaves; but early in life she 
conceived an abhorrence of slavery, and pre | 
vious to 1837 liberated all that belonged to 
her, and sought to influence her relatives, 
who were in high standing (her father being 
judge of the Supreme Court of South Caro- 
ina and one of her brothers holding a simi- 
lar position in Ohio), to liberate theirs. 

Failing in this, and prejudice running high 
against her, she, with her sister, Angelina E., 
came north, in 1837, and commenced in an 
unobtrusive way to lecture against the na- 
tion’s curse. At this time the Evangelical 
Alliance held a conference and decided that 
women were not fitted t» lecture in the same 
manner as men, which rendered their task 
more difficult, but they consecrated their 
lives to the one work of doing good. 
marks were also made by T. D. Weld, who 
said that her heart embraced all good. She 
knew no creed, but loved all and identified 
herself with all. Her dearest friends includ- 
ed members of every church, and an outside 
multitude. By special request of the deceased 
she was buried in a plain pine coffin. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LOCAL INFORMATION. 

A new Monthly Meeting has been “ settled ” 
at Bristol (Bucks County, Penna.), a branch 
of Bucks Quarterly Meeting. 

For very many years there bas been a Pre- 
parative Meeting held at Bristol. 

Michener, in his “Retrospect of Early 
Quakerism,” says: 


“1704?. Meetings for worship at Bristol | 


were sometimes held at Friends’ houses, till 
1710, when a meeting-house was built, and a 
meeting settled therein.” —(S. Smith.) 

“Prior to 1788, Bristol Friends had be- 
longed to Falls Monthly Meeting. At their 
own request, they were then transferred to 
Middletown, and it was agreed, 

“That all property which the said Pre- 
parative Meeting is now in possession of, or 
hold as « meeting, oughtto be held and en- 
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joyed by it as heretofore.”—(Bucks Quar- 
terly Meetings.) 

Since “ 1857,” Middletown Monthly Meet- 
ing has been held alternately at Middletown . 
(in Attleboro), and at Bristol. 

There is a nice little company of Friends 
settled at Bristol, who were desirous that a 
Monthly Meeting might be established in 
their midst. 

The subject being duly considered in the 
Preparative, Monthly, and Quarterly Meet- 
ings was united with, and a Monthly Meet- 
ing granted, entitled, “ Bristol Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends;”’ to be held (at Bristol) on 
“Sixth-day before the first Second-day of 
each month; to begin at 10 o’clock in the 
morning.” 

There are now eight Monthly Meetings . 
constituting Bucks Quarierly Meeting. Bris- 
tol coming first in order of time, Quaker- 
town, N. J., on the following (Seventh) day, 
and not on Sixth-day, as represented in Friends’ 
Almanac for 1873, also 1874. 

As the “settling” of a Monthly Meeting 
is of sueh rare occurrence, and our “ Rules 
of Discipline ” so deficient, as to the mode of 
procedure, it may not be amiss to give a brief 
outline of the course pursued in this instance. 
Without claiming any superiority for the 
manner of proceeding—it may show the ac- 
tion of Friends in 1874, and serve somewhat 
as a guide for others in a similar situation to 
improve upon. 

Having entertained the subject, individ- 
ually, for some time, the Friends of Bristol 
and vicinity met in conference at their meet- 
ing-house (corner of Wood and Market streets, 
in said borough), and being united in the con- 
cern, it was introduced to their Preparative 
Meeting; thence, by appropriate minute, to 
the Monthly Meeting, which forwarded the 
subject to the Quarterly Meeting. Unity~ 
with the concern being expressed in the dif- 
ferent meetings, a large committee of men 
and women was appointed in the Quarterly 
Meeting to be present at “the opening of 
Bristol Monthly Meeting,” which took place 
on Sixth-day, Ist mo. 2d, 1874. The com- 
mittee were nearly all present. 

Before closing the partition a copy of ex- 
tracts from the minutes of Bristol Prepara- 
tive Meeting, Middletown Monthly Meeting, 
and Bucks Quarterly Meeting, in relation to 
the subject, were read; after which the par- 
tition was closed, and business proceeded with. 
Clerks for the day were appointed, the min- 
utes alluded to adopted, and the clerk re- 
quested to embody them’ in the minutes of 
proceedings in Bristol Monthly Meeting. 

Committees were appointed to nominate 
Clerks, Overseers, Elders, Treasurer, Corres- 
pondent, and Recorder. No assistant-clerk 
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to be nominated. That office is to be filled 
by the clerk of the Preparative Meeting. 
This application for a Monthly Meeting 
involved the necessity of a revision of the 
list of members of the above Preparative 
and Monthly Meetings. A subject of import- 
ance, and justly considered so by our Yearly 
Meeting, in relation to its constituents. M. 


ee 


For Friends’ Intelligeneer. 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


I am glad that the Friends’ Intelligencer has 
opened its columns to the discussion of the 

irst-day School movement, for an inter- 
change of sentiment on any subject, in the 
right spirit, is always.advantageous. Truth 
never prefers darkness to light—never seeks 
to be hidden, but with open face it invites 
investigation. 

It is obvious that on the subject of First- 
day Schools there is a wide difference of 
opinion, honestly entertained, but, neverthe- 
less, not irreconcilable. Our professed bond 
of union is not a mere opinion—but love, not 
a deduction of reason, but an emanation from 
the heart, and when this badge of true, chris- 
tian discipleship permeates our whole being, 
entire unity, in a society capacity, will be the 
bepp result; all mere differences of opinion 
will be lost in that love of the Father which 
always flows forth in love to the brethren. I 
confess that I have looked on this movement 
with some misgivings, fearing lest we imper- 
ceptibly slide from the alone foundation—the 
Christ within—the Divine Anointing, and 
only qualification for religious service, or ac- 
ceptable worship. But in this connection I 
have remembered that many of those thus 
engaged have a deep concern to abide in the 
true vine, and praycrfully seek the proper 
qualification to labor effectually in this part 
of the Lord’s vineyard, and what right have 
I to question their sincerity ? 

On the other hand, no doubt, there are 
those who have entered the work without the 
right qualification, and carrying with them a 
creaturely zeal; but this is equally true in 
other departments of society, and cannot be 
considered a. valid objection to First-day 
Schools. It is here that the greatest danger 
lies, since the stream cannot rise higher than 
the fountain; so the young minds may be 
filled with that which is not bread, and hence 
will not be lifted into the higher life. Still, 
that may be true in the family; the parent 
may not be, and frequently is not, better 
qualified than these very teachers complained 
of. Yet home training in things that are 
best is an absolute necessity, if we would lay 


a sure foundation for further usefulness, for 
the young are more under home influence 
than any other, at that period of life when 
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most impressible. It therefore behooves those 
who are bound to them by the ties of kin- 
dred, to foster the first buddings of piety and 
truth. In every home should be found 
a sufficiency of intellectual food, in the 
shape of books, suited to their capacity, for 
there is a vacuum in every mind that will be 
filled, either with the good or the bad, and 
the First-day School, however much it may 
accomplish, can never fully make amends 
for the neglect of this home duty. 

Oh ye fathers and mothers who have ten- 
der lambs given to your charge, may you 
tarry often and long at the fountain, that: 
you may be able to hand forth to these in 
due season. , 

And ye who have put on the armor of the 
First-day School teacher, may you, in that 
ability which God alone giveth, still continue 
to gather the children, and throw around 
them good and happy influences, that they 
may grow up strong in the Lord and in the 
power of his might. May you ever remem- 
ber that everything calculated to benefit the 
human family, to advance the cause of Truth 
in the earth, is the Lord’s work and not yours. 

Even the State does not leave the subject 
of education to the family alone, but makes 
ample provision for the children ; much more 
then, should a religious society feel deeply 
interested in the right training of the youth 
that are growing up in and around it. 
Though neither parents nor First-day School 
teachers can make Christians of the youth, 
yet they’may be instrumental in leading them 
to Him who said, “ Suffer little children to 
come unto me.” W. M. Way. 

Fulton, 12th mo, 28th, 1873. 


Gj Tape DW 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 








Since I was in your city, i have been from 
home several ae that I had — ver 
special command to go—only to mingle wit. 
oa friends, to feel with them, and, if called 
upon, lend a helping hand. 

In the first place, I had an opportunity to 
attend Horsham Quarterly Meeting. It was 
large, and many laborers were in the field, 
and I was not called to let my voice be heard, 
when so many had heavy burdens to deliver, - 
and the time was fully used up. 

After that, I attended our own es 
Meeting, which was thought to be a favo 
season. We had several visitors acceptahl 
with us. They were furnished with good tid- 
ings. The aged were encouraged not to give 
out, although sometimes the prospect, accord 
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these convictions regardless of irrational cus- 
toms. 


ing to outward manifestation, appeared dis 
couraging. There are many among the mid- 
dle aged who begin deeply to feei their in- 
dividual responsibility ; and many,also, among 
the dear youth appear to see more and more 
clearly the beauty and excellency of the Chris- 
tian religion, and unite in our profession of 
it. May they, through obedience, realize its 
full possession, and a growth from the stature 
of a young man to that of a strong man. 

My heart rej»iceth in our faith—ves, in the 
immediate teaching of the Divine Spirit. In 
this school I was taught the simpie truths of 
that religion that was taught and practiced 
by Jesus and the apostles after him, and the 
older I grow the stronger is my faith in this 
“unspeakable gift” bestowed upon man for 
the salvation of his immortal soul. 

IT unite with thee in the full conviction that 
it is our mission, as a body of religious pro 
fessors, to exalt, both by precept and a con- 
sistent walking, this heavenly Principle, and 
I believe there will ever remain some who 
will feel bound to this testimony. 

Thou sayst that speaks sometimes in 
our meetings. I hope he will keep close to 
is heavenly Guide, neither going before nor 

lagging behind. The blessed star that led 
the wise men of a former day, is ready to lead 
the princes or nobles of the present day, and 
if faithfulness is abode in, the brightness and 
purity of their lives and doctrine will be ap- 
parent. 


a 
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A home should be the centre of attraction 
to each and every one of its inmates. It was 
evidently designed to be the nursery of vir- 
tues and affections, which, carried forth into 
society at large, tend to purify and bless it. 
Every one who establishes a home should 
keep this idea prominently in view; every 
arrangement should be made in reference to it, 
and, as far as possible, every thing avoid- 
ed which interferes with the carrying out of 
this idea. Of course there is a discipline ne- 
ceszary to teach children habits of order and 
regularity, but even this should be mild, pa- 
tient and forbearing. 


The love of neatness and order, excellent 
as it is, must be rgarded as carried to excess 
when it interferes with the comfort, ease, and 
cheerfulness of the home. That love of nicety 
which is inherent in some persons, unless kept 
in check by bigher considerations, has a ten- 
dency, like other propensities, to become a 
passion. Like the love of hoarding, it is then 
indulged for its own sake. We have known 
instances in which good temper, comfort, and 
even family affection were sacrificed to this 
propensity, which through unrestrained indul- 
gence had become almost a monomania. 
Cleanliness, and a regard to the preservation 
of household furniture, ere indispensable in a 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 17, 1874. § 
——————— ee 
“HOMEKEEPING versus HOUSEKEEPING.” — 

A short essay, with this significant title, ap- 
peared some months ago in Scribner’s Month- 
ly, in which the writer sets forth some of the 
requisites of a “home” as distinguished from 
mere “ housekeeping.” The subject isan im- 
portant one, involving not only present com- 
fort and enjoyment, but the well-being of in- 
dividuals and communities. May we not 
hope that the inquiring, examining, analyz- 
ing spirit which is now brought to bear upon 
religious, social, and political questions, will 
also be applied to our social and domestic life ? 
Some of our periodicals are calling attention 
to this subject, but it requires the powerful in- 
fluence of example to break the chains of cus- 
tom. There are too few who, having settled 
in their own minds what are the constituents 
of .a true home, are noble enough to carry out 





home, but the care necessary for this may 
be lessened by dispensing with what is too 
elegant and costly forcommon use. Children 
may be allowed to use the things around 
them, while they are taught not to injure or 
destroy them. The apartments in constant 
use by the family should be the largest, most 
airy, and sunniest in the house. No consi- 
derations of faded carpets or sofas should in- 
terfere with the full admission of the blessed 
sunshine, except in the fervid heat of sum- 
mer. The efficacy of light in promoting health 
aud in restoring it, are only begiining to 
be appreciated. Those who are familiar with 
the volume of esszys known as the “Contri- 
butions of Q.Q.,” by Jane Taylor, will call to 
mind one entitled “ How it strikes a stran- 
ger;” in which an inhabitant of another pla- 
net is supposed to visit our earth, and ani- 
madvert on some of our habits and customs 
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The idea is an instructive one, and might be 
used with advantage as a test of the wisdom 
and consistency of some of the customs we 
have slidden into. If, for instance, such a 
stranger were shown a dwelling-house for the 
firet time, he would admire the ingenuity and 
beau:y of the contrivance by which light was 
admitted through a transparent medium, 
while the cold was excluded. But if, on 
nearer inspection, he discovered that one, two, 
and sometimes three contrivances were inter- 
posed to reduce the admission of this li, ht to 
a minimum, he would be likely to exclaim, 
“Ts the light then so hurtful?” and when 
told that so far from it there could be no 
full hexlth and development of animal or 
vegetable life without it, his surprise would 
be great, and he would leave our planet with 
the conviction that even its most highly civi- 
lized inhabitants were still in a state of semi- 
barbarism. 


Direct anpD InprrEct LEARNING.—We 
are much ineympathy with the recent remark 
of Herbert Spencer, that the faith in lesson 
books and readings iv one of the superstitions 
of the age. That a course of education, prop- 
erly so called, is to be gained from printed 
pages, rather than by odservation of life and 
nature, is certainly, in our view, a great 
error. The use of our own faculties in the 
investigation of such phenomena as come 
within the sphere of observation, may add to 
the sum of human knowledge; but no study 
of books alone, though refreshing and enrich- 
ing to the individual mind, can have this 
result. 

If those who are now giving direction to 
the efforts of the young for eelf improvement, 
will be careful to point out the paramount 
importance of original research, and the 
faithful use of the faculty of observation, 
they will render important service to the 
cause of true civilization. 

Many of our most useful workets in the 
various departments of life, can bear testimo- 
ny to the small value of the learning they 
gained from mere book study in early life, 
compared with the actual observation of 
nature and of life, by means of which they 
have gathered really useful knowledge and 
practical wisdom. 





We hope to see the prescribed course of 
study in schools greatly modified, in order 
more fully to meet the wants of the present 
day, promoting, in a greater degree, the exer- 
cise of independent thought. 








—— —________ _____- —— = ~— = —~ 


DIED. 


DAKIN.—On the 16th of Tenth month, 1873, 
at the residence of his brother-in-law, Dr. H. G. 
Wagoner, of Somerville, N. J., Zebulon B. D:kin, 
son of Doctor Philip R. and Sarah L, Dakin, 
aged nearly 40 years, a member of Rabway and 
Plainfield Monthly Meeting; he was interred at the 
latter place. He bore his protracted illness with 
great patience and resignation. He expressed to his 
friends many times that he was ready to go when- 
ever his Heavenly Father should call him—that all 
would be well. His transition from time was as 
one falling asleep. 

MacPHERSON.—Of apoplexy, on the 2Ist of 
Twelfth month, 1873, Samuel Mac Pherson. a mem- 
ber of Baltimore Monthly Meeting, in the 76th year 
of his 1ge. He was esteemed and much beloved: 
for his uniformly upright conduct tbrough life. 

KAIGHN.—On the 7th inst., at the house of her 
son-in-law, Dr. Albert H. Smith, Mary Cooper, 
widow of the late Charles Kaighn, in the 68th year 
of her age. 

She was an esteemed overseer of Race Street 
Monthly Meeting. 

HEACOCK.—On the Ist inst., Elizabeth Heacock 
in the 86:h yearof her age; a member of Green 
St. Monthly Meeting, of Philadelphia. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FIDELITY TO DUTY. 


To the Editors :—The perusal of the follow- 
ing exhibition of devotion and fidelity to prin- 
ciple, by a young man of 18 years, has been 
interesting and instructive to the undersigned, 
and, I doubt not, will prove equally so to 
many other readers of the Intelligencer. The 
attention of the youthful portiva of.our So- 
ciety is especially invited to the remarkabie 
utterance; * You have power to kill me, but 
neither the Federal nor the Confederate army 
has power to force me to abandon my princi- 
ples and prove false to my religion.” 

Gipeon Frost, 


From the Nashville (Tennessee) Banner. 


“The following interesting account of « 
young Quaker, who could not be induced to 
fight, in the late war, though conscripted, is 
from the pen of a prominent citizen of Ten- 
nessee, a leading member of the bar, anti an. 
ex judge advocate and officer in the Con- 
federate army.” 

To the editor of the Banner:—* 1 have just. 
read, in the “Banner” of the 16th inst., a frag- 
ment of Gov2rnor Fvote’s reminiscences, head- 
ed, “How a Quaker refused to fight.” As I 
am familiar with the facts and circumstances 
alluded to, and as the case greatly interested 
me at the time, I thought it might be of some 
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interest to your readers to go into a detail 
more than is done in the governor’s brief al- 
lusion to it. 

The young Quaker alluded to is Tilgham 
R. Vestol, who lived near Columbia, Tennes- 
‘see. When Gen. Bragg’s army was at Shel- 
byville, young Vestol was conscripted and 
sent to that place, and assigned to the fourth 
regiment. He reported, as was required, but 
utterly refused to perform military duty of 
any character or description. Neither by 
threats nor by persuasion could he be induced 
to alter his determination. 

The. officers of the regiment, after every 
effort had failed to induce Vestol to perform 
the duties of a soldier, gave the matter up in 
despair, and told him to go home. Shortly 
thereafter he was again conscripted. Having | 
some business to settle up, he was permitted to 
remain two weeks, at the end of which time, 
according to promise, he reported to Braggs’ 
head quarters, then at Chattanooga, travel- 
ing alone and on foot. By a singular coinci- 
dent, he was assigned to the same regiment; 
the officer, in consequence of his former ill 
success, now concluded to try the force of 

persuasion, and undertook to convince him 
from the scriptures that he was wrong; but 
the young Quaker was too much for the 
Colonel in the scripture argument. The 
Colonel sent for the Chaplain to talk to Ves 
tol, and convince him that he was altogether 
wrong in his refusal to fight, or perform 
military duty. 

The chaplain came, and opened the argu- 
ment after this wise: “I would not givea 
cent for a religion that is op to my 
country.” Said Vestol, “I would not give a 
cent for a country that is oppose i to my reli- 
gion.” 

The argument lasted some time, but left 
the Quaker unconvinced, and determined to 
do no military duty of any description. He 
refused to police the camp, or to do the least 
thing that could be construed into military 
duty. At last Col. McMurry, wholly unable 
to do anything with Veatol, sent him to bri- 
o head-quarters, where he was told that if 
he persisted in this course, he would be sub- 
jected to severe punishment; and, finally, 
would be shot for disobedience of ordera. He 
replied, that they had power to kill him, but 
meither the federal nor the confederate army 

ossessed the power to force him to abandon 

18 principles and prove false to his religion. 

I remember endeavoring one day to per- 
suade him to pay the $500 which the law pro- 
vided as an exemption from military duty ; 
and asked him if he could not raise that 

*@mount and pay it. He said he could 
false the money without difficulty. “But,” said 
he, “suppose I pay the confederate govern- 




















ment $500, that will enable them to pay some 
one else to fight, and it will be equivalent to 
my hiring another man to do what I think it 
wrong to do myself. I can’t do that.” 

I then said to him, “Suppose I could get 
you the position of nurse in a hospital to care 
for the sick, would you be willing to uo that ?” 
He replied, “I deem it my duty to do all Ican 
for the sick and afflicted of either army ; but 
if I were to take the position of nurse ina 
hopital, I would thereby occupy the place of 
some other man, who would go out and fight,” 
and so he declined to do that. 


Learning from him that he knew how to 
make pottery, or earthenware, I told him 
that there was a manufactory of that sort in 
Georgia ; I inquired if he would be willing to 
work there, if so ordered. He replied, “If it 
is a private establishment, I will go, but if a 
government concern, and run in the interest 
of the war, I cannot go.” Everything that 
could be construed, directly or irdirectly, 
into military duty, he refused to engage in. 
He was only about eighteen years of age. 


I soon became satisfied that he acted from 
principle, and would go to the stake, or meet 
death in any form rather than swerve one 
particle from what he considered his duty. 
It was the sublimest exhibition of moral 
courage I had ever witnessed, and it was more 
remarkable from being found in a boy of only 
eighteen, away from his family and friends. 
I heard a gentleman say to him. “ Vestol, did 
you ever exhibit any emotion about anythin 
in your life—did you ever weep?” “O, yes, 
he said, “I have.” “ Well,” said the ques- 
tioner, “I would like to know the circum- 
stances which caused that emotion.” He re- 
plied, “ When I left home to come here, my 
mother cried when she bade me farewell, and 
I cried then.” The gentleman rejoined, “and 
if your mother was here now, and could see 
how you are situated, she would tell you to 
take your gun and do your duty as a soldier.” 
“No,” he quickly replied, “ The last thing 
my mother said to me was, to be true to my 
religion, and I mean to do it.” 

It was during his stay at General Maney’s 
head-quarters that Vestol had his interview 
with Governor Foote. Some one pointed out 
or introduced Vestol to Foote as a Quaker 
that would not fight; when the following 
conversation occured between them: 

Foote—“ You are a stout, good lookin 
young man: is it true that you refuse to fight?” 
‘Vestol replied in the affirmative. 

Foote—“ You are all wrong about this 
matter, even from a scriptural point of view. 
When Christ was upon earth, he directed his 
discip‘es to pay tribute to Cesar, and the mo- 
ney thus paid went into the Roman treasury, 
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and was used in carrying on the wars of the 
Roman people.” 

Vestol.—* That is a mistake. The temple 
of Janus was closed at that time, and no wars 
were being prosecuted.” 

Foote.—* I believe he knows more about it 
than Ido. I don’t know whether the temple 
of Janus was shut or not.” 

Such was substantially the interview be- 
tween this remarkable boy and this remark- 
able man. Perhaps two more opposite char- 
acters never came in contact. 

To return to the young Quaker. His case 
was so extraordinary that Gen. Polk wrote 
the facts to the war department at Richmond, 
but never received an answer, as far as I am 
advised. Vestol was ordered to Knoxville, 
and from that place he found his way to the 
Virginia army, and was assigned to a regi- 
ment, where he was ordered to do military 
duty, but firmly refused, as he had done be- 
fore. The brigadier in command, knowing 
nothing of his antecedents, ordered him to be 
bayonetted for disobedience of orders, and 
the bayonet was applied to him repeatedly. 
He bore it with the spirit of a martyr, and 
the soldiers seeing that he would die in pre- 
ference to sacrificing his principles, refused 
further to punish him. 

He made such an impression on me that, 
after the war was over, I inquired of all those 
I supposed would know what became of him, 
and whether he had survived the was but 
none of them could tell me. 

In the year 1871, I was sitting in my office 
one evening when a young man walked in 
and asked me if my name was so and so, I 
replied affirmatively, when he remarked, he 
did not suppose I knew him. He inquired if 
I remembered a Quaker at Chattanooga that 
refused to fight. [ at one recognized Vestol, 
and was really glad to meet him, and made 
him give me a history of his ups and downs 
in the army, after I parted with him at Chatta- 
nooga. He told me he was in Castle Thunder 
for a while at Richmond, but was finally per- 
mitted, by the Secretary of War, to go to 
North Carolina to school, and was there when 
the war closed. Feeling that his education 
was not sufficient, he went to Rhode Island, 
and there continued his studies, teaching a 
school a portion of his time. 

He iaformed me it was seven years from 
the time he left his father’s house to report to 
Gen. Bragg at Chattanooga, before he re- 
turned to his paternal roof. I suppose he is 
still living in the neighborhood of Columbia, 
Tennessee.”— Nashville Banner. 





“The beautiful structure of a strong, well- 
balanced, symmetrical character is built out 
of individual acts of duty.” 




















Apocrypha about a youn 
who were just married an 
gether on their untried career, and this was 
their first cry to heaven, when the wedding 
guests had gone, and they were left alone in 
their chamber, “ Mercifully ordain that we 
may grow aged together.” 





GROWING AGED TOGETHER. 
BY ROBERT COLLYER, 
There is a touching little story in the 
man and woman 
ready to start to- 


The man had come a long way after his 


wife, and knew very little about her, except 
as her father had told him they were a good 
and honest stock. She was to 
him and live with him under the eye of her 


back with 


mother-in-law, and how the experiment would 


succeed, as the years swept on, he had, of 


course, no idea. His mother was a woman 


of very notable qualities. When her hus- 


band went blind once, she turned out and 


made the living with her spinning-wheel, and 
they were so delighted with her work in one 


place, that they gave her a kid in addition to 
her day’s wages. ‘ : : ‘ 

This young man was their one child, the 
pride and joy of their life, and this was the 
home into which he was to bring his wife. 
What would. come of it he could rfot tell. 
Whether she would settle kindly in the new 
place, or be all the time fretting after the 
home of her childhood; whether such a wo- 
man as his mother was, and as his wife ought 
to. be, could so blend their supremacy as to 
make one music, as before, instead of a dis- 
cord that would make him rue the day he 
brought them together, like the elements in 
a galvanic battery—all this was unknown to 
him, but he knelt down with her and prayed: 
“Mercifully ordain that we may grow aged 
together.” 

t was one of those ae too, for 
which we sometimes predict a leisurely re- 
pentance. Love at first sight, followed by 
very brief courtship, and then the wedding 
friends’ congratulations, kisses, tears, laugh- 
ter, and a supper, which they ate, no doubt, 
looking shyly at each other, and wondering 
whether it could be possible they were hus- 
band and wife. Was it a dream that had 
come true, or only a dream—a drama, or that 
out of which all dramas are made—a mirage 
of sun and mist on the horizon of their lite, 
or the essence and substance of realities? 
Poor things! they were both quite young; 
they did not know much of the world they 
hal lived in, and nothing at all of the world 
they were entering. Since they first met, it 
had been Eden unfallen, with the dew of 
heaven on it; did they wonder whether a 
brief space would find them outside their 
Eden, in among the thorns and briars, with 
a flaming sword at the gates forbidding their 
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return? I can only wonder, I cannot tell; 
but this is worth more than a} such surmise, 
they knelt down together, in the still, sweet 
sanctity of their chamber, with the light of 
Eden on their faces, with its sweetness and 
purity like an atmosphere about them, and 
then the man prayed, and the woman said 
amen to this prayer. 


It was natural, also, that coming together 
as they did, they should know very little of 
each other in regard to those details of the 
life before them, on which so very much must 
depend in the course of time. There was a 
story in their sacred books about a fore-elder 
who had made just such a match as this, and 
it didn’t turn out well at all. They were un- 
related souls, and as time went on it revealed 
the difference so fatally that when he was au 
old man and blind, she practiced on him a 
gross deception to gain a blessing for ber 
favorite son he had meant to bestow on his 
own. They may have thought of this, and 
wondered whether their trust in each other 
would ever come to such an end as that. . 

Would he turn out selfish, or ~~ 


were borne away, not far apart, into the life 


to come. These young peaple 
have now to find each other out, and they 
may spend a life-time in doing that. Some 
married folks find each other out, as I have 
read of mariners finding out the polar world. 
They Jeave the shsres of their single life in 
the spring days, with tears and benedictions, 
sail on awhile in sunshine aud fair weather, 
and then find their way little by little into 
the cold latitudes, where they see the sun 
sink day by day, and feel the frost creep in, 
until they give up at last, and turn to ice sit- 
ting at the same table. 

Others, again, find each other out as we 
have been fioding out this continent. They 
nestle down at first among the meadows, close 
by the clear streams ; then they go on through 
a belt of shadow, lose their way, and find it 
again the best they know, and come out into 
a larger horizon and a better land ; they meet 
their difficult hills, and climb them together; 
strike deserts and dismal places, and cross 


.| them together; and so at last they stand on 


the further reaches of the mountains, and see 


forgetful, or she a frivolous gossip, or a wo-| the other ocean, sunning itself, sweet end 


man he could trust like his own soul? Would 

the surshine break out in his face, as he en- 

tered his own door, and meet the suushine 

breaking out on hers? Or would he save al! 

his svarls until he had shut the door and sat 

down to supper, and she gave him back his 

own with usury? There it ail lay befare | 
taem,-the vast, unknown possibility, leading | 
to heaven or to hell by the time they got to 

their silver wedding. There was but one 

wish resting in their hearts, come what would, 

resting there as the lark, ia my old home 

land, rests among the heather; and then it 
soared, as the lark soars, singing into heaven; 

and this was the burden of their spring time 

melody: “Mercifully ordain that we may 

grow aged together.” 

Still we have to see how this cry would be 
of no more use then than it is pow sometimes, 
if it did not stand through all the time to 
come at once as a safeguard and an inspira- 
tion; a safeguard against some things that 

revent our growing aged together, and an 
inspiration to some that help us. It was a 


' natural and most beautiful longing just then 
' voicing iteelf out of their pure hearts’ Jove. 


They felt sure they had been made for each 
other, and while they knew trat time must 
turn the raven to white, furrow the brow, 
blench the bloom, and touch all their facul- 
tieg with its wintry frost, if they should live, 
still they wanted the good God to deal them 
out an even measure together. This seems to 
me to be the bindirg word of the whole story: 
together then as now; in the autumn as in 
the spring; in taking as in giving, until they 


still, and then their journey ends. But 
through shadows and shine, this is the gospel 
for the day; they keep together right on to the 
end. They allow no danger, disaster or dif- 
ference to divide them, and no third person 
to interfere, for if they do it may be as if 
William aud Mary, of Engla:d, bad per- 
mitted the great Louis to divide their throne 
by ficet dividing their hearts. ae 

Audubon, our great naturalist, married a 
good, sweet woman, and when she began to 
find him out she found he would wander off 
a thousand miles in quest of a bird. She 
said “ Awen!’ and went with him camped 
in the words, lived in log huts and shanties 
on the froniivr, anywhere to be with bim. 
She entered into his enthusia-m, shared his 
labor, and counted all things but loss for the 
excellercy of the glory of being Audubon’s 
wife. When the chi'dren began to come to 
them, he had to wander off alone, but he 
could not go into a valley so deep or a wil- 
derness so distant that the light would not 
shine on him out of their windows. He knew 
exactly where he would find her, and how 
she would look, for while, as Ruskin reminds 
us, the clouds are never twice alike, the sun- 
shine is always familiar, and it was sunshine 
be saw when he looked homeward. So, if 
you have read his notes, you will remember 
how his heart breaks forth into singing in all 
sorts of unexpected places, as he thinks of 
the wife and children waiting bis return; and 
in that way they lived their life until they 
dropped intc the lap of God, like mellow 
fruit. It was laid on the man to do this 
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curious, wild work. How the woman's heart 
yearued to have him home we may well im- 
agine, and how gladly she would have given 
up some of his greatuess to keep her chil- 
dren’s father at her side, but she did not tell 
him so, if she was the woman [ think she was; 
and so she is changed into the same image, 
from glory to glory. Growing aged together 
in the body, they are torched now in the 
spirit with immortal youth. 

The little idyl ends without telling us how 
the answer came to this cry on a wedding 
night, or whether it came at all as they ex- 
pected and hoped. But that it did come in 
some good, sweet way is certain: for there is 
no word about a convulsi:n, and they have 
six sons. They move away, when Tobit and 
his good wife are dead, and after that we only 
see the man, who lives, the neighbors believe, 
to be one hundred and twenty-seven. It 
makes little difference that we do not know 
exactly how their life together ended. If they 
kept these safeguards and followed this in- 
spiration I have tried to touch, I know it was 
all right. 

When Oberlin was eighty years old and 
very infirm, climbing one of his native moun- 
tains one day, he was obliged to lean on the 
arm of a younger man, while his wife, who 
was still strong, walked by herself. Meeting 
one‘of his parishioners, the old man felt so 
awkward, at his seeming lack of gallantry, 
that he insisted on stopping and telling just 
how it waz; she could not lean on his arm, 
but she leaned on his heart all the same; 
they had grown aged together, but he had 
shot a little ahead ; they must not think there 
was any other reaeon ; it was as it always had 
been, only he was the weaker vessel now, and 
would his friend please say so when he hap- 
pened to mention what he had seen. So it 
would be with these twain, in that far away 
Eastern valley; they would keep together, 
and wheu the arm failed the heart would still 
abide io the old beautiful strength. es 

And so this is a prayer we can all make 
to God on our wedding day, and, if we will, 
on any day, and every day after, and always 
find the answer in the cry. Is there danger 
that we shall make it hard for heaven to an- 
swer us in the tale of the years, because we are 
using them up like a candle lighted at both 
ends? we can guard against that. Is there dan- 
ger that while we may grow aged together, in 
years there still may be such a fatal differ- 
ence of spirit and purpose that at three score 
and ten we may merely be two old people 
who have found each other out, and in our 
knowledge have made shipwreck of our love? 
we can guard against that. No man and 
woman ever cried out with their whole heart, 
“ Mercifully ordain that we may grow aged 


together,” who did not find well-spriogs in 
their driest deserts, gleams of sunlight steal- 
ing through their darkest shadows, an arm of 
power for their most appalling steeps and 
sunny resting places all the way. 

I think the average novel is making sad 
mischief in the average mind in its pictures 
of true love. It makes the tender glow and 
glamor which related natures feel when they 
meet, true love. It is oo such thing; it is 
true passion, that is all; a blessed power 
purely and rightly used, but no more true 
love than those little hooks and tendrils we 
see in June, on a shooting vine, are the ripe 
clusters of October. For true love grows out 
of reverence and deference, loyalty and cour- 
tesy, good service given and taken, dark days 
and bright days, sorrow and joy. It is the 
fine essence of all we are together, and all we 
do. True passion comes first, true love last. 
“Tt is sown a natural body, it is raisel g 
spiritual body.”— Wood's Household Maga- 


zine. 





THE FOG IN LONDON, 


A recent letter to the World says: 

“ This is the third day of the extraordinary 
fog which has almost paralyzed all life in 
London since Tuesday morning. Oa Tues- 
day the fog caused the loss of four lives, and 
injuries by the score; yesterday four other 
persons are known to have drowned in the 
canals, and, from the large number of mis- 
sing persons reported to the police, it is fear- 
ed that many others have met with the same 
fate. But the most extraordinary disaster 
caused by the fog has been the effsct produced 
by it on the cattle on exhibition at the an- 
nual show of the Smithfield Club, in Agri- 
cultural Hall. On Monday, when the show 
was opened, there was not a siogle case of 
indisposition among the large number of cat 
tle that paraded before the judges, and at the 
present writing at least a third of the num- 
ber have disappeared from their stalls. The 
simple explanation that is given is that it is 
the long continuance of the fog vitiating the 
air of the hall that has occasioned such whole 
sale destruction amongst the beasts. Apy- 
way, the dismal fact is that since early yester- 
day morning at least twenty-five of the ex- 
hibitei animals, many of them the chief 
prize-holders, have either died or been slaugh- 
tered for the sake of saving the value of 
carcasses, while at seven o’clock last evening 
a careful enumeration of the empty stalls dis- 
closed the startling truth that it had been 
thought prudent to remove ninety-three of 
the unfortunate creatures. Barford street, 
in which are the gates of the cattle-yard, all 
yesterday afternoon and evening presented a 
strange appearance. In the fog and by link. 
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light there was ranged in a long line, that 
extend even beyond the Liverpool road, a 
large number of those peculiarly-shaped 
vehicles used for the conveyance of sick and 
disabled animals—great lumbering, clatter- 
ing boxes on wheels, but known amongst the 
fraternity that affect them as ‘ floats ’—and 
each in its turn drew up to the yard gates to 
receive its sorry freightage and hurry off to 
make room for the next, and the next, of a 
line that seemed to be endless. Within the 
building the spectacle was strange and strik- 
ing. The attendance of visitors was as great 
as is usual on a second shilling day, possibly 
greater, on account of the rumor that had 
t abroad of the startling mortality that 
Fad siezed on the larger animals; but the 
stalls were not more than a third filled. 


The fog plague had stricken the poor crea- 
tures in the most erratic manner. Here in a 
whole long row no more than half a dozen 
vacant stalls might be counted, while in that 
immediately adjoining as many as five-and- 
twenty description boards hung idle, many of 
them gaily decorated with the rosettes and 
ribbons that denote animals that are specially 
distinguished. Big and little oxen had alike 
fallen victims, the giant of four-and-twenty 
hundred weight and the compact steer of 
barely seventeen. Even the tough and wiry 
natives of the Highlands, with their enor- 
mous breadth and depth of chest and health- 
fulness of lungs, had, in at least two cases, 
been unable to hold out against the deadly 
gray mist that seemed to be almost as inimi- 
cal to brute life as fumes of charcoal are to 
human. It is not easy to conjecture what 
will be the result supposing that, as on Tues- 
day, the fog increases and grows blacker and 
denser towards midnight. It is quite evident 
that there are scores of the unfortunate crea- 
tures who are but ill-prepared for a prolonga- 
tion of the attack of the wondrous enemy. 
Within an hour of closing time last night 
there was not a single beast on his legs; all 
were lying or kneeling down, and many ot 
them gasping, and with froth on their mouth 
and nostrils denoting their pitiable condition. 
It was a sight that the greater majority of the 
visitors had not reckoned on, and instead of, 
as on ordinary occasions, passing on with all 
convenient speed along the various avenues, 
taking note as they went, now were to be seen 
in fifty different places groups of a hundred 
or so of men and women crowding around a 
luckless beast, and unintentionally diminish- 
ing his scanty chances of existence. Strange- 
ly enough, neither the sheep nor the pigs are 
to any alarming extent, affected by the fog. 
The latter snore and gasp and make apo- 

lectic gurgling noises in their throats no 
1a nor no more than usual, and the sheep, 


though far from lively, exhibit no grave 
symptoms.” 


—_———--~<er-—____ 
TEARS. 


Is it rainy, little flower? 
Be glad of rain. 
Too much sun would wither thee ; 
’T will shine again. 
The clouds are very black, ’tis true ; 
But just behind them smiles the blue. 


Art thou weary, tender heart? 
Be glad of pain. 
In sorrow sweetest things will grow, 
As flowers in rain. 
God watches. and thou wilt have sun 
When clouds their perfect work have done. + + 
— Independent. 


——___—__ -—~ee—- —__—__ 
SONG OF THE MYSTIC. 
BY FATHER RYAN. 


I walk down the Valley of Silence, 

Down the dim, voiceless valley—alone ! 
And I hear not the fall of a footstep 

Around me—save God’s and my own! 
And the hush of my heart is as holy 

As hovers where Angels have flown. 


Long ago was I weary of voices 

Whose music my heart could aot win: 
Long ago I was weary of noises 

That fretted my soul with their din ; 
Long ago was I weary of places 

Where I met but the Human and Sin. 


I walked through the world with the worldly; 
I craved what the world never gave: 

And I said: “In the world, each Ideal, " r 
That shines like a star on life’s wave, 

Is toned on the shores of the Real, 
And sleeps like a dream in a grave.” 


And still did I pine for the Perfect, 

And still found the False with the True; 
I sought ’mid the Human of Heaven, 

But caught a mere glimpse of its blue; 
And I wept when the clouds of the Mortal 

Veiled even that glimpse from my view. 


And I toiled on, heart-tired of the Human; 

And I moaned ’mid the mazes of men; 
Till I knelt long ago at an altar 

And heard a Voice call me; since then 
1 walk down the Valley of Silence 

That lies far beyond mortal ken. 


Do you ask what I found in the Valley ? 
Tis my trysting place with the divine ; 


_And I fell at the feet of the Holy, 


And about me a voice said: “ Be mine!” , 
Ani then rose from the depths of my spirit #- 
An echo: “ My heart shall be thine.” 


Do you ask how I live in the Valley? 
I weep, and I dream, and I pray; 

But my tears are as sweet as the dew-drops 
That fall on the roses in May; 

And my prayer, like a perfume from censer, 
Ascendeth to God, night and day. 


In the hush of the Valley of Silence, 
I dream all the songs that I sing; 

And the music floats down the dim valley, 
Till each finds a word for a wing, 

That to men, like the doves of the Deluge, 
The message of Peace they may bring. 
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But far on the deep there are billows 
That never shall break on the beach ; 

And I have heard songs in the silence 
That never shall float into speech ; 

And I have had dreams in the Valley 
Too lofty for language to reach. 


And I have seen thoughts in the Valley— 
Ah, me; how my spirit was stirred ! 

And they wear holy veils on their faces— 
Their footsteps can scarcely be heard ; 
They pass through the Valley, like Virgins, 

Too pure for the touch of a word. 


Do you ask me the place of the Valley, 
Ye hearts that are harrowed by care ? 
It lieth. afar between mountains, 
And God and his Angels are there ; 
> And one is the dark mount of Sorrow, 
And one the bright mountain of Prayer. 
—Manchester Friend. 






































than masculine. It wants a light touch and 
an undertone to bring out the full harmony 
of the ideal home evening. It must not be 
a bore. It must not be empty ; it must not 
be too much like preaching; it must not be 
wholly like play; more than all things, it 
must not be always—no, not if it could be 
helped, not even twice—the same! It must 
be that most indefinable, most recognizable 
thing, “a good time.” Bless the children for 
inventing the phrase! It has, like all their 
phrases, an unconscious touch of sacred in- 
aspiration in it, ia the selection of the good 
word “ good,” which lays peculiar benediction 
on all things to which it is set. 

If there were no other reason against chil- 
dren’s having lessons assigned them to study 
at home, we should consider this a sufficient 
one, that it robs them of the after-supper hour 
with their parents. Even if their brains 
could bear without injury the sixth, seventh, 
or eighth hour, as it may be, of study, their 
hearts cannot bear being starved. 

In the average family, this is the one only 
hour of the day when father, mother, and 
children can be together, free of cares and 
unhurried. Even to the poorest laborer’s 
family comes now something like peace and 
rest forerunning the intermission of the night. 

Everybody who has any artistic sense 
recognizes this instinctively when they see 
through the open doors of humble houses the 
father and mother and children gathered 
around their simple supper. Its mention has 
already passed into triteness in verse, so in- 
evitably have poets felt the sacred charm of 
the hour. 

Perhaps there is something deeper than on 
first thoughts would appear in the instant 
sense of pleasure one has in this sight; also, 
in the universal feeling that the evenin 
gathering of the family is the most canal 
one. Perhaps there is unconscious recog- 
nition that dangers are near at hand when 
night falls, and that in this hour lies, or 
should lie, the spell to drive them all away. 

There is something almost terrible in the 
mingling of —— and protection, of harm 
and help, of good and bad, in that one thing, 
darkness. God “giveth his beloved sleep ” 
in it; and in it the devil eets his worst lures, 
by help of it gaining many a soul which he 
could never get possession of in sunlight. 

Mothers, fathers! cultivate “after supper 
talk;” play “aftersupper games ;” Saas 
* after-supper books ;” take all the good news- 
papers and magazines you can afford, and 
read them aloud “after-supper.” Let boys 
mean that the father does not share the re-| and girls bring their friends home with them 
sponsibility of this, as of every other hour. | at twilight, sure of a pleasant and hospitable 

ut this particular duty is one requiring | welcome and of a good time “ after-supper,” 
qualities which are more essentially feminine ' and parents may laugh to scorn all the temp- 





From “ Bits Of Talk.” 

AFTER-SUPPER TALK. 
BY H. H. 

“ After-dinner talk” has been thought of 
t importance. The expression has passed 
into literature, with many records of the good 
sayings it included. Kings and ministers 
condescend to make efforts at it; poets and 
- philosophers—greater than kings and minis- 
ters—do not disdain to attempt to shine in it. 
But nobody has yet shown what “ after- 
supper talk ” ought to be. We are not speak- 
ing now of the formal entertainment known 
as “a supper;” we mean the every-day even- 
¥ ing meal in the every-day home,—the meal 
known heartily and commonly as “ supper,” 
among people who are neither so fashionable 
nor 80 foolish as to take still a fourth meal at 

hours when they ought to be asleep in bed. 
This ought to be the sweetest and most 
precious hour of the day. It is too often ne- 
glected and lost in families. It ought to be 
the mother’s hour; the mother’s opportunity 
to undo any mischief the day may have done, 
to forestall any mischief the morrow may 
threaten. There is an instinctive disposition 
in most families to linger about the supper- 
table, quite unlike the eager haste which is 
seen at breakfast and at dinner. Work is 
over for the day; everybody is tired, even 
the little ones who have done nothing but 
play. The father is ready for slippers and a 
comfortable chair; the children are ready 
and eager to recount the incidents of the day. 
This is the time when all should be cheered, 
rested, and also stimulated by just the right 
sort of conversation, just the right sort of 

amusement, 

The wife and mother must supply this need, 
must create this atmosphere. We do not 
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tations which town or village can set before 
them to draw them away from home for their 
evenings. 

These are but hasty hints, bare suggestions. 
But if they rouse one heart to a new realiza- 
tion of what evenings at home ought to be, 
and what evenings at home too often are, 
they have not been spoken in vain nor out of 
season. : 





Many children grow up like plants under 
bell-glasses. They are surrounded only by 
artificial and prepared influences. They are 
house-bred, room-bred, nurse-bred, mother- 
bred—every thing but self bred. The object 
of training is to teach the child to take care 
of himself; but many parents use their chil- 
dren only as a kind of spool, on which to 
reel off their own experience ; and they are 
bound and corded until they perish by in- 
anity, or break all bonds and cords and rush 
to ruin by reaction. 





NOTICE. 


The time appointed by the Visiting Committee of 
the Yearly Meeting Committee on Education to visit 
Upper Greenwich P. M., is Fitth-day, the 22d of 
First month, and to visit Chesterfield P. M., held at 
Croséwicks, Fifth-day, First mo. 29th, 1874. 

Wa. Wave Grisvom, Clerk. 





A stated meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel Asso- 
-¢iation will be beld in the Monthly Meeting Room of 
Friends’ Meeting House, at Fifteenth and Race Sts., 
on Seventh-day evening the 17th inst., at 8 o’clock. 

: Wm. Heacock, Clerk. 


———— 99 
ITEMS. 

Tae “Diptomatic Laneuacer’’ of Europe is French 
~-diplomatic correspondence between the various Eu- 
ropean Powers beiog conduct+d in that language in 
‘Order to avoid confusion. Recently Prince Bis- 
marck conceived the idea of changing it to German, 
and he made semi official propositions 10 this effect 
through the German envoys at the various Courts. 
The proposal did not receive much encouragement, 
and Prince Bismarck, to put it into effective opera- 
tion ultimately addressed a diplomatic note in Ger- 
man tothe Russian Court. To this Prince Gort- 
schakoff replied in Russian, and Bismarck bad to 
call in the aid of a translator. The experiment 
does not seem to make much headway. 


“THE AEROLITE.” 
From the Baltimore American: 


The writer is much surprised that our city journals 
have not made mention of the remarkable “aerolite” 
seen by Professor Hallowell at Sandy Spring, and 
which passed over our city on Christmas Eve. It 
came from a point in the northeastern horizon, 
directly over the Maryland Hospital Heights, at an 
unusual low altitude, not over 48°, as far as the eye 
could judge, and its course was south by west, verg- 
ibg southward. It disappeared in the vicinity of the 
Relay House Heights, as viewed from an eminence, 
going at wonderful speed, but apparently being at- 
“tracted to the earth, gathering more brilliancy in its 








onward and majestic flight. My pocket watch, set 
to magnetis time, showed 7:58 P.M. Measured by 
the buman vision the body was about fifteen inches 


in diameter, encircled with rings of green and 
orange, emitting dazzling lightand casting variega- 


ted saadows upon chuch steeples, house toys, and 


upon streets. Its nebula wus of pure white, slightly 
tinted with greenish bue, fan shape, with a trail of 


ene hundred feet, and indescribubly beautitul. A 


peculiar atmospheric phenomena was noted, and 
sound was made reminding me forcibly of that 
made by one of ovr 100-pound conical Parrott 
shells heard at a short distance. The moon was in 
the southern sky, and shone brilliantly, yet she 
paled fur a few seconds before nature’s grand pyro- 
technic display. 

A correspent calls attention to the statemeut, that 
the Modoc Indians were removed to Nebraska. He 
says: 

“It should have been near Baxter Springs. Indian 
Territory, where they are located with the Quapaws.” 


The coming famine in Bengal is attracting the 
serious attention of the British government, and it 
has been decided to import into India enormous 
quantities of rice. On the 10th instant a confer- 
ence was held at the Mansion House, London, be- 
tween the Lord Mayor and a number of gentlemen 
identified with India in various ways, to consider 
whetber or not the time had arrived for some ac- 
tion being taken in the city of London with a view, 
by public subscription, to mitigate, if not avert, the 
cons+ quences of the threatened famine in the prov- 
ince of Bengal. It was decided to leave the matter 
for the present to the Secretary of State for India 
and the Lord Mayor —The Moravian. 


A long struggle between the Evangelical and the 
Liberal Protestants of Neufcbatel, Switzerland, has 
resulted in the organization of a Free Church on @ 
basis similar to that of the neighboring Canton of 
Vaud. Twenty-seven out of the furty-five pastors 
of the National Church have joined the movement ; 
a free faculty of theology, composed of all the pro- 
fessors and all the students of the national faculty, 
has been formed ; and the prospect is that around 
the new church will gatber the great majority of 
those who believe in any sort of spiritual religion. 


A declaration in regard to Confession in the 
Church of England, signed by “Dr. Pusey,” and 
several other clergymen, intended to correct the 
“misappr‘ hensions ” which have prevailed on the 
subject, closes in the following words : 

‘While, then, we bold that the formularies of 
the Church of England do not authorize any priest 
to teach that private confession is a condition indis- 
pensable to the forgiveness of sin after baptism, and 
the Church of England does not justify any parish 
priest in requi:ing private confession as a condition 
of receiving holy communion, we also hold that all 
who, under the circumstances sbove stated, have 
claimed the privilege of private confession, are en- 
titled to it; and that the clergy are directed under 
certain circumstances to ‘move’ persons to such 
confession.” 


A Freicut car, loaded with silk worm’s eggs, re- 
cently passed over the Pacific Railroad, from San 
Francisco to New York. They were from Japan, 
and were consigned toa Paris house. The weight of 
the eggs was nine and a half tons, and they wero 
valued at over $2,000,000. They were packed upon 
leaves, layer upon layer, and placed in air-tight tin 
boxes, which were again enclosed in a matting, 
while the car was kept carefully darkened, and at 
a temperature below freezing point. 








